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last be ready to settle down and talk 
about something practical, he digs 
his spurs into the steed once again 
and yoes charging down the Avenue 
Paix with heraldic 


gleaming. 


de la armor 

It was not a very good act when 
Khrushchev first performed it at the 
United Nations last fall, Westerners 
agree, and it has gained nothing 
trom constant repetition. 

The West 
Zorin—to pin him down to a Yes or 


has tried to unhorse 


No answer on something practical 
and concrete. It has proposed, for 
example, an enforced ban on earth 


the 
kind of future threat that makes fore- 


satellites carrying H-bombs 


sighted people here shudder. 

Zorin knocked this proposal out 
of the park during the week of April 
4 the way Mickey Mantle would wal- 
lop a softball in 4 girls’ dormitory 
league. He said the West was just 
trying to neutralize the Soviet lead 
in spac e weaponry. 

The charge, of course, was only 


perhaps 30 percent true, but it effec 


tively destroyed whatever propagan 
da leverage the West had been able 
to muster. At the week's end, there 
was little or no pressure on Moscow 
to settle down and negotiate in 
earnest. 

Western diplomats believe there 
are fields, in addition to the testing 
of nuclear weapons, where both East 
and West have an interest in a cer 
tain amount of arms limitation and 
control. Once these fields are discov- 
ered, they could be topics of produc 
tive negotiation, the West believes— 
negotiation which could make of 


summitry a sound and worthwhile 


enterprise. 


Moratorium Promising 


The Soviet attitude toward atom 
testing encourages many to believe 
that it 


search. The idea of an enforced ban 


makes sense to contunuc the 


on explosions above a certain “thresh- 
old” or magnitude and a temporary 
moratorium on underground “bangs” 
below that size was worked out here 
in long secret negotiations. 

Westerners point out that once a 
treaty has been agreed on, it would 
take at least a couple of years to get 
the inspection machinery set up and 
in operation. During that period, 
compliance with the treaty would 
have to be taken on faith, in any 
event. There would be, in fact, an 
unenforced “moratorium,” whether 
it was called that or not. 

To spend that period studying 
technical means of detecting and 
identifying “bangs” below a seismo 
graphic reading of 4.75 would be a 
useful thing to do, the West believes. 
Westerners here do not see why ther 
governments cannot “buy” this part 
of the Soviet plan. On April 12 the 
United States, backed by Britain, pro 
posed that Soviet and Western nu 
clear scientists meet in Geneva begin 
ning May !1 and outline a co-ordi 
nated program of research to develop 
detection methods for identifying 
small-scale underground nuclear ex 
plosions. Moscow accepted this pro 
posal two days later. 

What remains to be settled is first, 
the conditions of Red 


terms and 


China's participation in the test ban, 
and second, the size of the quota ol 
annual on-site inspections. 

On the latter point, “Scratchy,” as 
the West calls Soviet Delegate Sem 
yon K, Tsarapkin (this being the lit 
eral translation of his last name), has 
said very little. He has indicated that 
he wants fewer than ten inspections 
a year. 

That would not be enough, ’ 
ing to the West, and on this point 
whole negotiation could collapse But 
Western delegates believe “Scratchy 
is saving the subject for a dramat 


by Khrushchev at 


summit conterence. 
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Policy Association has responde 


munist China in Latin 
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this interest with two timely issues 
a Headline Series, No. 140, “New 
Tad 
Szulc, South American correspond 
ent of The New York Times, pu 

lished on April 20; and the April | 


Powicy 


Trends in Latin America,” by 


issue of the Foreicn 
LeTin, which contains three article 
on Latin American problems. Orders 


taken on both publications 
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UN and South Africa: Historic Decision 
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EIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Asia and Africa: Similar but not Some 


Events in the non-Western world 
have been moving at such a breath 
taking pace since World War II that 
current trends in Africa become 
merged in the mind of reader or 
viewer with earlier developments in 
Asia. Yet closer study reveals not 
only comparisons but also significant 
contrasts between the two continents. 

In contrast to Africa, with its “lost 
cities,” which has few monuments 
and an ancient experience still being 
slowly reconstructed by anthropolo 
gists and archaeologists, Asia, with 
its millenial history recorded in holy 
books, epics, laws graven on rocks 
and iron pillars, and vast stores of art 
and architecture, lives today among 
the riches of past ages. Asia’s heritage 
of belief and custom may slow down 
its modernization, as in India or even 
in static-appearing Thailand; by con 
trast Africa’s lack of living mementos 
may leave the ground clear for rapid 
new growth into 20th<century con 
ditions. 


While both 


experienced Western colonial rule, 


Asia and Africa have 


this experience shows significant, dif 
ferences. Some of the Asian countries 
have been ruled by Western nations 
for long periods of time—for exam 
ple, India, with 200 years of East 
India Trading Company administra- 
tion, followed by nearly 100 years of 
rule by the British Crown; or Indo- 
nesia, where the Dutch governed for 
350 years. Under the best of circum- 
stances, Western rule brought bene- 
fits to Asia, as in India, which after 
independence freely acknowledged 
its indebtedness to Britain. This, 
true when the 
Western ruler did little or nothing 


however, was not 


to advance Asian subjects toward 


self-government, as in the Dutch 


‘ 

East Indies and French Indochina. 

In Africa the Western powers, most 
of whom had ruled for less than 100 
years before the wane of colonialism, 
had little opportunity, even had they 
so desired, to prepare their subjects 
for self-government; and the white 
man’s disdain toward Africans (far 
greater than toward Asians, whose 
cultural contributions were recog 
nized at least by the discriminating), 
made a relationship of equality be 
tween nonwhite even 


white and 


more difficult to achieve than in Asia. 


Asia's Territorial Integrity 


Moreover, the haphazard division 
of Africa by Western powers into 
areas delimited for strategic, or eco 
nomic or communications purposes, 
with 
tribal afhliations, left Africa with a 


but little or no concern for 
multiplicity of small units. Compare 
this with the vast relatively intact ter 
ritories of great nations—India and 
China 


islands, with a homogeneous popu 


and the cohesive Japanese 


lation, insulated from the rest of 
the world until 1854; not to speak of 
Thailand, once Siam, which escaped 
foreign rule altogether, and succeed 
ed in maintaining its character into 
our own times. 

The preservation of territorial in 
tegrity by several of the Asian na 
tions served them well when the 
twilight of colonialism set in. Japan, 
once it had admitted foreigners, vol 
untarily selected those Western politi 
cal and economic institutions which 
it regarded as worth integrating with 
its own, and promptly acquired the 
aspect and technological capacity of 
a modern Western state. 

China, after suffering encroach 


ments by several Western powers, as 


well as by Russia, both Tsarist 


Communist, withdrew under 
munism behind the Bamboo ( 
and, by tremendous effort, is 
forming its primarily agrarian « 
my into an industrial economy 
ble soon of matching Britain 
output of steel. India, ha 
quired under British rule ar 
ence in administration whic! 
cased the reorganization ot 
continent into a nation-state 
intent on catching up with ¢ 
the modernization 
without abandoning 
practi cs 
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the economic and social 
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yment more in 


the liberal 


supporters first thought him to be, 


Gomulka, never his 
reacted to the changes with the sus- 
picion of an old-fashioned Commu- 
nist. Although reluctant to use actual 
force, he gradually revived the appa- 
ratus of censorship, centralized eco- 
nomic control and political thought 
within the party. To support his new 
tough line, he restored to grace some 
of the “Stalinists” who had 
fought hardest against him in the 


very 


past. 


Great Power Impact 


In his increasingly repressive policy 
he was materially assisted by interna 
tional developments. As a country 
partly wrenched from the pattern of 
Communist conformity, Poland had 
become extremely sensitive to the 
shifts in the power 
struggle. The very fact of the sput- 
niks and the apparent lead of Rus- 


international 


sia’s missiles over those of the United 
States was a valuable power counter 
in the hands of the pro-Moscow 
Poles, and inevitably a blow to the 
great majority who wanted more in- 
dependence from the Soviet line. 
(“Sad news from the United States” 
was the typically wistful headline in 
a Polish paper after the failure of an 
American satellite.) 

In the latter half of 1957 Gomul 
ka’s tightening of policy became 
prominent, and it has continued to 
this day. The liberal economists are 
either out of office or in a semiofficial 
limbo. The rebellious Writers’ Union 
(which still had enough fight left in 
it long after the start of the purge 
to send a congratulatory telegram to 
Boris Pasternak) has been taken over 
by party hacks. 

In the economic field, particularly, 
the reaction to liberalism has meant 
the imposition of the old system of 
norms, quotas and party direction. 
Consumer goods production has been 
cut off in favor of restored emphasis 


on industrial productivity. It is true 


that the initial liberal reforms of 
1956 and 1957, particularly the wage 
increases, led to a dangerous, infla 
tionary condition. This was a tempo- 
rary phase. But the liberals were 
never allowed to end it and work out 
their 


their own methods. Instead, the or 


modified socialist system by 
thodox Communist economic bosses 
moved in while the reforms were 
going on and used the initial confu 
sion as an argument for their ulti 
mate inefficiency. They won. As a 
result, the Polish industrial economy, 
although superficially its production 
quotas may have risen lately, is sink 
ing back into the same bureaucratic 
slough of despond which provoked 
the Poznan riots in 1956. 

A certain amount of activity in the 
“private sector” of the economy is 
still permitted, and its success is a 
constant rebuke to the official propa 
ganda. Nor are the writers, for their 
part, wholly whipped into line. The 
Gomulka regime continues to handle 
them gingerly. The secret police has 
by no means been restored to its pre 
1956 eminence. Freedom of speech 
obtains, if not freedom of the press. 
In academic circles, particularly, 
there is discussion and instruction of 
a sort not found in any other Com 


Yet, 


survivals of 1956 the times are not 


munist country. for all these 
comfortable. One has the feeling that 


no freedom is really safe. 


The Church and the Peasants 


There are, of course, two large 
sectors of the October gains which 
have been sniped at, but not actually 
invaded, by Gomulka’s exponents of 
the “hard line”: the Church and the 
farms. The Roman Catholic Church, 
under the brilliant leadership of its 
primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
retains freedorn of worship and the 
right to give religious instruction in 
the public schools—certainly a singu 
lar situation for modern communism. 


The regime chafes under the Gomul 


ka-Wyszynski truce. It conducts har 
assing operations, like the agitation 
against Bishop Czeslaw Kaczmarek 
and the recent taxes levied on the 
Catholic University at Lublin, to 
wear the church down. 

Similarly, the same farmers who 
were allowed to leave the collectives 
in 1956 are being urged to join 
“progressive” farming “circles 
be controlled, of course, by 
party leaders. The exhortation, how 
ever, has not yet given way to coer 
cion, Nor is it likely that it will int 
near future. For Gomulka has 
yet found a way out of the viciou 
circle that forced this pious Commu 
nist to make terms with the cardina 
and the farmers in the first place 
Because the party is weak, unpopu 
lar and badly supported, he cannot 
wrest control in local areas from the 


the ! 


family farm. He 
needs these institutions to stabilize 


Church and 


the population—in a word, to kee; 


things quiet. Yet, the longer they are 
} 


tolerated, the stronger they become 


the Church in particular. It is 


that whoever 
ion 


exaggeration to say 
runs the Communist party, Car 
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Poland. 

It is a tribute to the politica 
ism of all Poles that this 
situation can persist with many 
sures, but without serious explosior 
If nothing else, the country is ur 
in a desire not to rock the boat 
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way 


shows backing and filling. 

The big prop in the Communist 
regime’s foreign policy is the Ger 
man question. As before October 
1956 the German question involves 


the maintenance of the Oder-Neiss 


boreran Puli y Bulletin 


border on Poland's western trontier. 
The 38,600 square miles of prewar 
although the 


(serman territory 


Poles, it must be noted, have a valid 


historical claim to most of them 
contain the growing port of Szczecin 
Wroclaw 


Breslau) and the valuable 


(once Stettin), the city of 
(tormerly 
coal and iron complex otf Silesia, as 
well as huge tracts of excellent farm 
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Poles called them “the 
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larger territories in tl east, trom 
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the Russians. One of the few political 
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The Soviet n has 
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the Russian protestations have fa 
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viet and the Western position to the 


attention of the Polish people. It is 


the nearest thing to a burning issue 


in which the aims of Poland and the 


U.S,S.R. can be presented as identi 
cal. The German menace is dredged 
every 


up at possible opportunity 


Vhe Adenauer government 1S repre 


sented as Prussian militarism in 


carnate, virtually in the process ol 
moving eastward, compicte with nu 
clear weapons and prefabricated con 
centravion camps, to wrest SZcZccin 
and Silesia from their rightful Polish 
land ords. 
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Now, marching 


ot domestic policy. 
to Khrushchev's tunc, Warsaw auto 


matically rejects any German over 


tures on the subject. Ia late 1959, 


when the West German Undersecre 


tary of the Ministry for All4serman 


Affairs urged his country to accept 
the “reali ’ of the border ofh 
cial Polish press passed overt 
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great and thus far 


Moscow aside from 


ninder of Soviet mulitary 
tions on Polish soil 
1957, economically 
used, but 


tt , 
was like a badly 


tory, accident victim anxious to seek 


further aid and rehabilitation 


tron 
any doctor with a full medicine chest. 
This was the period when the Poles 
asked for heavy loans from the Unit 
ed States. They 


with 


ned trade 


Western 


aiso resu 


relationships other 


countries—West Germany conspicu 


iu led. 


But two things happened in the 
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erican loans and vari- 


resisting 
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ous credits ($193 million in 1957-58 
and an additional $44 million in 
1959) were offered too late and in 
too small a quantity to affect the 
power balance. “If you had been will- 
ing to gamble,” a former Polish 
Communist official said to me not 
long ago, “if you had been willing 
to loan us $300 million or $400 mil- 
lion in a lump instead of $40 million 
—you might have made the big dif- 
ference.” Nor did this man have any 
illusions about Gomulka’s possible 
“pro-Americanism.” ‘ 

It is tantalizing to speculate how 
the drift toward Moscow might have 
been checked, if not reversed, by 
such an expedient. As it is, specula- 
tion about what Gomulka might 
have done remains academic. In the 
circumstances, given Poland’s weak 
economy, there was nothing he could 
have done but accept Soviet aid at the 
price of losing the country’s econom- 
ic independence. He had nowhere 
else to Zo. 

Another chance may yet come for 
decisive American assistance to Po 
land. Already, showing the strains of 
its heavy overseas “aid” effort, Mos- 
cow has warned the COMECON 
members that they may have to ac- 
cept curtailments in the quantity and 
quality of their allotments, for exam- 
ple, pig-iron for Nowa Huta instead 
of good ore for steelmaking. But 
whether this economic opportunity 


comes in a spectacular fashion, it is 


in the American national interest to 
keep up as much contact with the 
Poles as possible—in the economic, 
cultural and political spheres. Po- 
land’s October liberties may have 
contracted. But it still remains a long 
way from an “ordinary” Communist 


satellite. 


tlight 
(¢ Bae yen eed 124) 
little prospect of large-scale industri 
alization, such as Japan achieved by 
well-planned high-pressure trade and 
development of technical skills, and 
China is attaining through hard la 
bor under harsh government direc 


a 


tion. 


Asia as Elder Brother 


Beset with the many tasks of the 
first stages of independence, the Afri 
can nations may sometimes appear 
more impatient, less tolerant of the 
Western powers, more insistent on 
a faster pace of action by the West 
and by the United Nations on ques 
tions which deeply affect them—Al 
geria, South Africa, France's nuclear 
tests in the Sahara—than the Asian 
nations, which are a few years ahead 
of them in experience. In the Asian 
Arab-African bloc India, Burma and 
Ceylon often sound like elder broth- 
ers restraining the younger, more im 
passioned African nations. This ap 
pears to have been true in the South 
Africa debate of the UN Security 


Council on April 1, during which In 
dia and Ceylon spoke with states 
manlike moderation — and this in 
spite of the fact that India has inte: 
vened again and again in recent years 
to defend the rights of Indians in the 
South Africa, 


listed, and treated, as “coloreds 


who are 


But 


Union of 
even the African countries, aroused 
as they were over the ill-treatment ot 
Atricans in Capetown and Johannes 
burg, showed unexpected restraint 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Tunisia, Guinea 
and Liberia, all indicated their ce 


sire not merely to deplore the actions 


ot the white man, but to make 


possible for him to reform his ways 
“to build a bridge and not a wall, 
as Ambassador Henry Cabot Lody: 
head of the United States delegati 
to the United Nations, put it in his 
speech to the Security Council 

In part this restraint is due to t 
influence of Asia's elder nations. |: 
part, it is also due to the new realiza 
tion in Africa, as well as Asia, that 
colonialism is no longer a monopo! 
of white nations, and may also be 
posed by nonwhites—as indicated by 
delegates from 19 Asian and Africa 
nations who gathered in New Delhi 
on April 9-11 at the Afro-Asian Con 
vention on Tibet and Against Co 
nialism in Asia and Africa. The con 
vention discussed Algeria and racia 
violence in South Africa, but its mai 
focus was on Tibet. 

Vera Micueres Dean 
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